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MEDICINE 
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Morphine Substitute Made 


Synthetic drug is more powerful than morphine and 
can be manufactured in U. S., thus insuring a supply of a 
pain-killing drug. It is habit-forming. 


have been 


> HUNDREDS ol 
relieved of pain during this past year 


patients 


synthetic drug under trial as 
Your doctor 


by a new 
a substitute for morphine. 
will probably be using it soon. 

The new drug is two to four times as 
potent a pain-killer as morphine. It has 
the further advantage of being a syn 
This means it can be 


thetic chemical. 


manufactured here in the United States. 


is trouble in Turkey or else 
that 


supply of opium, as the last war cut 


If there 
where in the East cuts off our 
off our supply of quinine, patients with 


and excruciatingly 


cancer, gallstones 


paintul diseases of the blood vessels will 


a lack of 


an effective pain-relieving drug. 


not have to sufler because of 
Its chief, if not only, disadvantage 1s 
that it can be habit-forming, somewhat 
as morphine 1s. 
The new drug has been known by 
amidone, dolo 


manufac 


three diflerent names: 
phine and 10820. American 
turers may give it still other names. Its 
name is a real jaw-breaker: 
dimethylamino-hepta 


che mical 
+-4-diphenyl - 6 


none-3. 


War-Time Product 


It was first made during World War 
Il by chemists at the I. G. Farbenin 
Germany. Our intelligence 


1943 that the Germans 


dustrie in 
ofhcers heard in 
synthetic morphine 
no further in 


were working on a 
substitute, but they got 
formation until after the occupation of 
1945, an Army 


investigating the 


Germany. Then, in 
Medical 
German drug industry picked it up and 
brought some back to the United States. 


and other 


( orps team 


Chemists, pharmacologists 


medical scientists started making and 
studying it. 

Their studies were kept pretty hush 
hush. \I1 of 
whether the new drug could cause addi 
Until they could 
want any of it 


them were worried about 


tion as morphine can. 
be sure, they did not 
finding its way to the market, legitimate 
or illicit. 

Federal authorities in the Bureau of 
Narcotics and the Public Health Service 
were particularly worried. They did not 


want to see the history of heroin and 
demerol repeated. 

Heroin is a chemical relative of mor- 
phine. When it was first introduced ii 
was supposed not to be habit-forming. 
It turned out to be the worst of all 
drugs in this respect and its importation 
into the United States is now illegal. 


Demerol Not from Opium 


Demerol, unlike 
phine, is not derived from opium. It 
is another synthetic chemical which 
came out of Germany just before the 
It was widely publicized as being 
went 


heroin and mor 


War. 
without addiction properties. It 
on the market without being under con- 
narcotic law and _ doctors 
They read accounts of 


trol of the 
began using it. 
Its safety, missed seeing reports casting 
doubt on this. And a lot of demerol 
addicts turned up at the Public Health 
Service Hospital in Lexington, Ky. 
Popularly known as the “narcotic farm,” 
this is the federal institution for the 
study and treatment of narcotic drug 
addiction. 

It took a fight and an act of Congress 
to get demerol under control as an ad- 
diction, or habit-forming, drug. 

Amidone, like demerol, is not de 
rived from opium. But scientists at the 
U.S. Public Health Service have found 
that it is similar to morphine and other 
opiate drugs in its ability to produce 
addiction in animals and man. 

It gives morphine addicts the same 
“bang,” the same pleasant feeling of 
exhilaration as morphine itself does. 
When given over long periods of time 
physical dependence on the drug de 
veloped so that it had to be continued 
to prevent a characteristic withdrawal 
But it relieves and prevents the 
illness 


illness. 
appearance of symptoms of the 
seen after morphine addicts have their 
drug taken away from them. It may 
therefore be valuable not only for reliev- 
ing pain but for treating the withdrawal 
sickness from morphine. 

The Public Health 
ties consider amidone a useful drug :for 
relief of pain, particularly when a pain- 
killer has to be given over long periods 


Service authori- 





of time. But they believe that unles: 
its manufacture and use are controlled 
addiction to amidone will become a 
“serious public health problem.” 

Some doctors who have been using 
it have reported that they did not sec 
any signs of addiction to the drug. But 
this does not mean that the drug cannot 
cause addiction or a drug habit. In these 
cases the drug was not used for long 
enough periods to learn whether or not 
it would cause addiction. Many of the 
doctors who have been using it on trial 
have been chiefly interested in determin 
ing its value in relieving pain and in 
learning whether it had objectionable 
features such as causing nausea, drowsi 
ness and dizziness, heart symptoms or 
sensitivity reactions. For the most part, 
it did not. 

The drug can be given by mouth or 
by hypodermic injection under the skin, 
into the muscles or into the veins. 
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CHEMISTRY 


First Ipatieff Chemistry Prize 
Awarded To Dr. Schmerling 


>» FIRST AWARD of the Ipatieff Prize 
in chemistry has been made to Dr. 
Louis Schmerling of the Universal Oil 
Company. 

Dr. Vladimir N. Ipatieff, director of 
the Ipatieff High Pressure and Cata 
lytic Laboratory at Northwestern Uni 
versity, will present the $3,000 award 
and a certificate to Dr. Schmerling on 
Sept. 15 at the American Chemical So- 
ciety’s national meeting in New York. 
Dr. Schmerling was cited for his work 
in the chemistry of petroleum and nat 
ural gas. 

The prize, established by Dr. 
Mrs. Ipatieff, will be given every three 
years to a chemist under 40 years ol 
age for outstanding studies with high 
pressures or catalysts. 
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and 


INVENTION 


Canvas Holds Body Armor 


> NOVEL body armor is the subject 
of patent 2,424,985, issued to Dana C. 
Howard of the Army’s Springfield 
Armory and licensed royalty-free to the 
government. It consists of a canvas 
holder covering the front of the body, 
with horizontal pockets into which 
overlapping V-shaped metal plates can 
be inserted. 
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California produces 99°, of the olive 


grown in the United States. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
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Research Support Blocked 


Government support of scientific research was post- 
poned for an indeterminable length of time by the veto of 
the National Science Foundation bill. 


By WATSON DAVIS 


>» BY WITHHOLDING approval of 
the national science foundation bill and 
preventing it from becoming law, Presi- 
dent Truman has postponed full-scale 
government support of basic scientific 
research for at least six months, prob- 
ably for two years and perhaps longer. 

The bill, given pocket veto after pas- 
sage by both houses, was the result of 
two years of hearings, debate and com- 
promises in congress. For a year earlier 
at the request of President Roosevelt, a 
committee headed by Dr. Vannevar 
3ush, director of the wartime Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
worked on a plan for peacetime gov- 
ernment support of science and brought 
forth recommendations that did not 
differ markedly from the provisions of 
the bill finally passed. 

The Bush plan of power vested in 
part-time scientific board won out over 
the single, responsible administrator 
type of organization vigorously favored 
by President Truman, the then Secre- 
tary of Commerce Wallace and the 
budget bureau. Both the House and 
Senate voted down the in-line custom- 
ary type of organization, preferring to 
make a group of scientists responsible. 


Single Administrator Preferred 


Polls among representative scientists 
showed that they favored heavily at the 
opening of the 80th congress the single 
administrator with advisory commit- 
tees. But when Congress decided upon 
a foundation membership of 24 serving 
part-time, 99 out of a hundred scien- 
tists went along with this provision, 
confident that this administrative plan 
would work fairly and effectively. They 
pointed to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics as a good ex- 
ample of a part-time committee that 
has administered research successfully 
for the government since World War I. 

Scientists in all fields are disappointed 
that the national foundation bill did not 
become law. Some of them point out 
that control of research funds available 
for grants are left, by default, largely in 
the hands of the Army, Navy and Air 


Force. They admit that military funds 
have kept in operation research proj 
ects of importance generally, not alone 
to defense. But they want to see re- 
search predominantly in civilian hands 
and the military research bureaus have 
agreed with them. 

Scholarships for young research 
scientists were authorized in the bill 
as an aid to filling the depleted ranks 
of scientific investigators. This is con 
sidered one of the most important 
functions of the foundation, 


layed. 


now de 


Both political parties are in favor of 
science, you may be sure, and the few 
members of congress who opposed the 
unsigned bill were careful to go on 
record for science research. While the 
unsigned bill, $.526, was a Republican 
majority measure, it had strong Demo 
cratic support and was based solidly 
on previous bills of the 79th congress. 

Whether Congress will reconsider the 
matter of a national science foundation 


in its pre-election session in January and 


OY 


enact a bill more to his liking, as 
President Truman 
matical. Real hopes for a national sci 
may be unjustified. 


by some of the 


hopes, is proble 
ence foundation 
Scientists confronted 
world’s greatest and most urgent prob 
lems will have to do the job with what 
they now have. The 
inforcements aren't coming. 


government re 


Truman’s Objections 


Excerpts from President Truman's 


Memorandum of Disapproval: 


“I am witholding my approval of S. 
526, the National Science 
Bill. 

“I take this action with deep regret. 

“The National 
Foundation divorced 
control by the people to an extent that 
implies a distinct lack of faith in demo 


Foundation 


proposed Science 


would be from 


cratic processes. 

“The Government’s expenditures for 
scientific research and development 
activities currently amount to hundreds 
of millions of dollars a year. Under 
present world conditions, this work is 
vital to our national welfare and secur 
ity. We canot afford to jeopardize it by 
imposing upon it an organization so 
likely to prove unworkable. 

“Apart from the conflicts and con 
which would result from this 


organization, the bill would 


fusion 
complex 





CELESTIAL GLOBE—For armchair astronomers and civilian navigators, 


this Plexiglas globe presents the heavens in a graphic picture. 


It is a work- 


ing model of the universe and can be adjusted to show the position of the 
Stars at any given season or time of day. 








violate basic principles which make tor 
responsible government. 

“There are other compelling reasons 
why control over the administration of 
this law should not be vested in the part 
time members of the Foundation. 

“Adherence to the principle that 
responsibility for the administration of 
the law should be vested in full time 
oficers who can be held accountable 
will not prevent the Government from 
utilizing with great advantage the serv- 
ices of eminent scientists who are avail- 
able only for part time duty. 

“It is unfortunate that this legislation 
cannot be approved in its present form. 
The withholding of my signature at 
this time, however, will not prevent the 
the Government from engaging in the 
support of scientific research. 

“We must start with a law which is 
basically sound. 

“I hope that the Congress will re- 
consider this question and enact such a 
law early in its next session.” 


From National Research Council: 


Excerpts from Statement by Dr. Detlev 
W. Bronk, Chairman, National Re 
search Council. 


“The President has rightly said that 
national security and welfare require 
that direct federal support be given to 
basic scientific research and to increas- 
ing the number of trained scientists. 
Accordingly, it is regrettable that dif- 
ferences of opinion between the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the gov- 
ernment regarding administrative pol- 
icies have barred the creation of a Na- 
tional Science Foundation, which would 
have fostered scientific research through- 
out the country to the general advantage 
of the American people. 

“The need for such a foundation is 
great at the present time when univer- 
sities are hard-pressed for funds with 
which to carry on essential research and 
when the ranks of adequately trained 
scientists are seriously depleted. 

“Scientists generally will therefore 
hope that these needs may be met by 
the passage of legislation in the next 
Congress which will satisfy both Con- 
gress and those concerned with execu- 
tive function and which will preserve 
the traditional freedom of the scientific 
investigator.” 


Senator Smith’s Opinion: 


“It is a great regret to me that the 
President has made a ‘political football’ 
out of what undoubtedly would have 
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been the greatest contribution made in 
this country by any Congress since the 
turn of the century. I believe the cause 
of science has been set back 10 years by 
his action,” states Sen. H. Alexander 
Smith, Rep., N. J. 


National Academy Head: 


Comment on veto by Dr. Alfred N. 
Richards, president of the National 
Academy of Sciences: 


“Too bad.” 


Dr. Karl T. Compton States: 


“The veto of the National Science 
Foundation Bill is disappointing at a 
time when help and encouragement are 
needed. Practically everyone agrees that 
the universities and colleges cannot con- 
tribute their part in meeting the post- 
war scientific needs of the country on 
their prewar basis of financial support, 
and everyone knows that national secur- 
ity and prosperity require assiduous at- 
tention to science and the training of 
scientists. 

“I believe the President was poorly 
advised on this action. I believe that the 
values of getting the program going 
promptly outweigh the objections to the 
form of the bill, which could be cor- 
rected later if in practice they proved 
serious.” Dr. Compton is president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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PHYSICS 


Very Accurate Gauges 
Ground from Spheres 


> GAUGES for highly accurate meas- 
urement of bore-holes are the subject 
of patent 2,423,094, issued to Dr. I. C. 
Gardner of the National Bureau of 
Standards. It is relatively easy to grind 
spheres of precisely known diameter 
from such hard stones as agate or from 
hard glass or fused quartz. From such 
spheres, cylinders or polygonal prisms 
may be cut, each retaining at its oppo- 
site ends a part of the original, accu- 
rately determined diameter. These con- 
stitute the gauges. Rights to manufac- 
ture and use are assigned royalty-free to 
the government. 
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The Iowa cornfield thrives partly be- 
cause its calcium content was high to 
begin with; the lime carne from lime- 
stone ledges, ground in the great mill af 
the Ice Age glaciers or more recently 
weathered into soil. 





CHEMISTRY 


Stable Plastic from Rosin 


> ROSIN is polymerized into a firm 
chemically stable plastic of high melt 
ing-point through the use of the bro 
mine or chlorine salts of mercury as 
catalysts, in the process on which B. L 
Hampton of Jacksonville, Fla. has 
been granted patent 2,424,979. These 
catalysts replace the halides of tin 
and zinc used in an earlier process 
Patent rights are assigned to the Glid 
den Company of Cleveland. 
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Male otters when startled make a 
noise that resembles the “barking” of a 
sea lion. 
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Extinct Elements Found 


The neptunium series, heavy radioactive elements, 
may have existed naturally in the earth's beginning but 
because of short lives have become extinct. 


>» A PREHISTORIC family of heavy 
.adioactive elements which may have 
vccurred naturally in the earth’s be- 
yinning but now is extinct was un- 
carthed during development of the 
atomic bomb. 

This missing link in the periodic 
cable was found with production of 
synthetic elements neptunium, ameri- 
cium and uranium 233. It includes the 
recently identified elements 85 and 87, 
explaining fully for first time the ab- 
sence of these elements from nature. 

Called the neptunium series because 
neptunium 237 is the longest-lived of 
the family, it is the missing one of our 
four series of heavy radioactive ele- 
ments. The others are the uranium, 
thorium and actinium series. 

Two parallel investigations are re- 
ported in the Physical Review (Aug. 
1). One was headed by Dr. Glenn 
Seaborg, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, while he was at Chicago, with 
co-authors listed as Drs. French Hage- 
mann, Leonard Katzin, of Argonne, Mar- 
tin Studier, Chicago, and Albert 
Ghiorso, University of California. The 
second study was by Canada’s Division 
of Atomic Energy. 

One of the authors of the Canadian 
report was Dr. Alan Nunn May, who 
is mow serving a 10-year sentence in 
Britain for revealing atomic research 
data to Soviet Russia. Other Canadian 
scientists reporting on the work were 
A. C. English, T. E. Cranshaw, P. 
Demers, J. A. Harvey, E. P. Hincks 
and J. V. Jelley. 

The reason for the extinction of the 
newly-discovered series is the relatively 
short half-life of parent, neptunium, 
which is two million years, The age of 
earth is estimated at two billion years. 

Neptunium, like other heavy radio- 
active elements, decays by alpha _par- 
ticles, until it reaches a stable isotope. 
It decays to uranium 233, the synthetic 
isotope made by bombardment of thor- 
ium, and then down through isotopes 
of radium, actinium, francium, astatine 
and polonium until it reaches stable 


bismuth 209. Americium, element No. 
95, is an even more remote ancestor of 
series with half life only 500 years. 
The other three 
ture because of the long half-lives of 
the parents, these being four and _ half 
billion years for uranium 238, fourteen 
billion years for thorium 232 and seven 
hundred million years for uranium 235. 
The latter isotope was not known when 


series exist in na- 


the actinium series was named, but it 
is the actual parent. 
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ZOOLOGY 


Sickly Baby Gorilla Spends 
Record Time in Captivity 


> AN 11-POUND, year-old baby which 
experts figured would not live long, to- 
day is a healthy six-footer weighing 
approximately 435 pounds. 

He is Bamboo, famed gorilla who 
has spent 20 years in the Philadelphia 
Zoo. Two decades in captivity is a rec- 
ord for gorillas. Before Bamboo arrived 
here, most gorillas lived only a short 
time after capture. 

Now, 


scientists believe Bamboo is 


right in his prime. His quarters have 


been strengthened by extra bars since 
the gorilla wandered out of his cage 
recently. How much longer Bamboo 
will live cannot be estimated with any 
accuracy. No one knows how long go- 
rillas live normally in the wilds of 
Africa. 
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MEDICINE 


Dye Glows Under Rays 
To Detect Cancer Tissue 


> A DYE that glows under ultraviolet 
light may help detect cancer tissue for 
the surgeon to remove. At present, bits 
of cancer that have invaded and become 
hidden by normal tissue may be missed 
at operation. 

Trials of this method in 46 patients 
are reported by Dr. George E. Moore, 
National Institute of Health fellow at 
the University of Minnesota Medical 





BAMBOO—This gorilla, once a sick- 
ly baby, has been in captivity 20 


years, a record time. 
School. His report appears in Science 
(Aug. 8). 

Best results were obtained when the 
dye, sodium fluorescein, was injected 
into the patient’s vein three to eight 
hours before operation. During the op 
eration, when the surgeon has reached 
the point where the patient’s stomach, 
for example, can be seen, he inspects 
the area with an ultraviolet lamp. Can 
cer tissue glows with a vivid yellow 
color, showing the surgeon where to 
cut to remove it. 

Good results were obtained in 31 of 
the 46 cases. Most of the nine failures 
occurred in attempts to fluoresce large, 
bulky tumors within the abdomen. Can 
cers of the lower intestine, stomach and 
breast were found less likely to fluor 
esce. This might be due to insufficient 
amount of dye or insufficient time be 
tween its injection and the ultraviolet 
inspection. 

The most consistent results were ob 
tained in examination of brain tumors. 
A bit of tissue from suspected areas was 
sucked out with a needle and readily 
recognized by its exaggerated fluor 
escence under ultraviolet light. 

The use of radioactive iodine is now 
being considered for aid in distinguish 
ing more accurately between cancerous 
and non-cancerous tissue at operation. 
Certain mouse tumors could be seen 
better by X-ray when iodine was sub- 
stituted in the dye, which suggested 
putting the radioactive form of iodine 
into the dye. 
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Disease Virus “Tagged’ 


First move has been made to find out how viruses 
enter the body and wage their destructive war. One virus 


has been ‘‘tagged.”’ 


> DISEASE-CAUSING viruses have 
become “it” in an exciting game of 
radioactive atomic “tag”. 

What is believed to be the first radio 
active “tagging” of a disease-causing 
virus has been accomplished by Dr. 
Libby and Caroline R. 
American Cyanamid 
laboratories in 


Raymond L. 
Madison of the 
Company's _ research 
Stamford, Conn. 
Scientists are now hopeful that they 
have made the first move toward find 
ing out why one child catches polio 
and another does not, why some get 
and others don’t, and how im 
food plants resist their virus 


colds 
portant 
attackers. 
latest 
atomic 


This advance is the indirect 


result of bomb research because 
the radioisotopes used were manutac 
tured in one of the giant atom smashers 
attack on the 


used in the successful 


atom. 

The virus used in the Stamford ex 
periments was that of tobacco mosiac. 
It is one of the best known of the 


puzzling proteins that are not alive yet 
act in many respects like living para- 
sitic organisms. It was given its radio 
active “tag” by inoculating it into 
tobacco seedlings which were then fed 
with radioactive phosphorus as part of 
nutrient solution. The 


their mineral 


RADIO 


virus acquired its radioactivity from its 
host. 

After the virus had been “tagged” it 
was extracted, purified, and _ injected 
into the bodies of laboratory mice to 
study their reaction to it as an alien 
protein. The response of the animals’ 
systems was two-fold: the formation of 
an immunity-conferring antibody in 
their blood serum, and the concentra 
tion of the radioactive virus largely in 
liver and spleen. 

Now that the way has been shown, 
other workers will be able to “tag” 
this and other viruses, and use them in 
various researches. Of great importance 
would be the study of mode of entry 
into, and route of migration within, the 
body of a number of virus diseases of 
man and animals, ranging all the way 
from the common cold to infantile 
paralysis. Another study might be on 
the structure of the relatively huge and 
highly complex virus molecules them- 
selves, and especially on how they 
“feed” on their hosts’ body compounds. 
Possibilities are endless, especially now 
that practically unlimited quantities of 
“tagged” elements are becoming avail- 
able from the atomic pile of the Atomic 
Energy Commission at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 
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Colored Pictures by Radio 


> COLORED now be 
received in home or ofhce by wire or 
radio waves in much the same way that 
newspaper photographs are now re- 
ceived, it is claimed. They are trans- 
mitted by a new type of facsimile 
system. 

In ordinary facsimile, 
printed pages are received in black and 
white on photographic paper, record- 
ings being made by a beam of light, 
varying in intensity. In the new fuil 
color system, the picture is reproduced 
Sensitized paper is 
can be 


pictures can 


pictures or 


with colored lead. 


unnecessary; ordinary paper 


used. 


The new device is called “colorfax” 


by its inventors, Capt. W. G. H. Finch 
and Dr. LaVerne R. Philpott of Finch 
Telecommunications, Inc. The pictures 
can be seen as received, and need no 
developing or processing in any way. 
The printing mechanism is described 
by the inventors as something to remind 
one “of a small airplane motor with 
four cylinders at right angles to each 
other revolving around a central shaft. 
Each cylinder is loaded with a colored 
lead equal to a primary color, yellow, 
red, blue and black. As each cylinder 
revolves the colored leads are applied 
to the paper and record a line of multi- 
color. Then the paper moves upward 
a hundredth of an inch, and the next 





line is recorded. The copy is made at 
the rate of four square inches a minute.” 

Sending pictures, maps, charts and 
printed matter by wire or radio waves 
is not new, but recent developments 
have greatly broadened its applications. 
Basically, the process consists in putting 
the copy to be sent on a revolving 
cylinder where it is scanned by a sharp 
beam of light which crosses the copy in 
a succession of closely-spaced parallel 
lines. The reflected light falls on a 
photo-electric cell which sends out sig 
nals corresponding to the amount re 
ceived by it. 

These signals are amplified and sent 
to the receiving instruments. In them 
the process may be said to be reversed. 
The photocell that picks them up sends 
a beam of light in successive parallel 
lines across the face of a photographi 
cally sensitized paper on which the copy 
is reproduced. The varying intensity 
of the light from the signals causes a 
variation in photographic action, re- 
sulting in the picture or facsimile copy. 
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MEDICINE 


New Chemical Under Trial 
As Remedy for Filariasis 


> A NEW, arsenic-containing chemical 
is now under trial as a remedy for 
filariasis in dogs and man. This worm- 
caused tropical disease caused great 
worry to many of our fighting men in 
the South Pacific because late, untreated 
stages of it develop into elephantiasis. 

The new chemical is announced by 
Drs. G. F. Otto and T. H. Maren, of 
the Johns Hopkins Schools of Medi 
cine and Hygiene and Public Health, 
in Science (Aug. 1). It is known as 
Tropical Disease Center No. 970, has a 
16-syllable chemical name and its sim 
plest chemical description is substituted 
phenyl arsenoxide. It was first made in 
the scientists’ laboratory at Johns Hop 
kins and later by Parke, Davis and Co. 

It is the first chemical ever discovered, 
so far as is known, that will kill all 
the grown-up worms of filariasis in 
doses that can be given to man. Filaria- 
sis has previously been treated with an 
timony compounds. These, however, 
only remove the baby or embryonic 
worms, called microfilariae, from the 
blood. It is the grown-up worms that 
are believed to be responsible for block 
ing the lymph channels and causing the 
grotesque and often horrible swelling: 
of elephantiasis. 
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Army Observation Plane 
Completing Flight Tests 


” THE NEW Army plane, now under 
light tests in Wichita, is a_ strange- 
looking craft in general appearance but 
t can take off and land on very short 
unways. It is for observation pur- 
poses, and will be delivered to the Army 
ater this month by Boeing Aircraft 
Company, its builder. 

It is a monoplane, with wings, conical 
boom from wings to tail, and inverted 
tail surfaces all in one assembled piece. 
Below the wings and the fore part of 
the boom is suspended a_ passenger- 
carrying boat-shaped body for pilot and 
observer. This 1 25-horse- 
power Lycoming Propeller 
blades are on its fore end, and landing 
wheels below. 


houses its 
engine. 


The plane is designed to take off and 
clear a 50-foot obstacle in 600 feet. It 
can climb at 628 feet per minute, cruise 
at 100 miles an hour, and land at 35 
miles an hour. It is approximately 26 
feet long, and has a wingspan of 40 
feet. Its gross weight is a little over a 
ton. 

Pilot and observer in the plane have 
unobstructed view at all times. Large 
windows which slope inward at the 
bottom permit observation directly 
downward, while a transparent section 
overhead offers a clear upward view. 

In the Army, the plane will be known 
as the XL-15. It is, in Army language, 


a liaison plane to be used in connection 


with Ground Forces operations. 
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PHYSICS 


Electric Photocell Detects 
Carbon Monoxide in Plane 


> CARBON MONOXIDE, which can 
be even more dangerous in airplanes 
than it is in automobiles, is detected 
photoelectrically in the device on which 
patent 2,425,059 has been awarded to 
William F. Fagen of Chicago, assignor 
to the Stewart-Warner Corporation. A 
continuous sample of the air supplied 
to the plane’s cabin is passed through 
1 tube containing a gel that turns dark 
blue in the presence of carbon mon- 
xide. A light beam that passes through 
he gel in its normal state is dimmed, 
hence fails to excite the photocell on 
which it is directed. This change in 
urrent, suitably stepped up, operates 
1 relay and gives warning. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1947 
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NEW LIAISON—The L-15 will be used for directing artillery fire, recon- 


naissance, aerial photography and emergency supply missions. 


TELEPHONY 


Train Telephone Service 


Persons on trains can now talk with their offices or 
homes. Experiment is being tried on several trains running 
between Washington and New York. 


> TELEPHONE conversations between 
offices or homes and passengers on board 
speeding trains became available Aug. 
15, the Federal Communications Com 
mission has announced. 

An experimental service of this na 
ture was inaugurated on that date 
on several Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
and Ohio trains between Washington 
and New York. Tariffs, now filed with 
the commission, are comparable with 
similar rates for regular long-distance 
calls. 

The plan is part of the Bell system’s 
work on a radiotelephony program to 
develop apparatus and methods to bring 
the telephone network within reach of 
persons on trains, automobiles, airplanes 
and surtace ships. An experimental in 
stallation for telephone service on the 
famous Boston Post Road connecting 
that city with New York was started 
nearly a year ago. In that system six 
250-watt land transmitters are 
One is at each end of the line, and the 
other four at way stations. It is sim 


used. 


ilar to the system already in use in 
several American cities which provides 
telephone service between homes or 
offices and moving taxicabs or delivery 
trucks. 


Induction telephone service, a_ dit 
ferent type from the other installations 


planned, is proposed by the Chesapeake 


and Ohio Railway Co., for passengers’ 
use between Orange, Va., and Cincin 
nati. The installation will cost nearly 
$360,000, estimate. 


company ‘officials 


Standing by itself, it would not be a 


profitable venture but the availability 


of the service is expected to attract 
additional travel. 


This 


passengers is not the same as the radio 


railroad telephone service for 
service for train crews now in opera 
tion on many railroads and in a num- 
ber of freight and terminal yards. 


About 


of service have already been given by 


100 authorizations tor this type 


government authorities. They cover 
some 735 land stations and 700 mobile 
units, since a single grant may cover 
from one to a hundred radio installa 
tions on engines and cars. 

This railroad radio service, as it 1s 
called, was inaugurated Dec. 31, 1945, 
after it was shown that use of radio 
would benefit both the public and the 
industry. It was developed by the Fed 
eral Communications Commission in 
with the 


Railroads, and 


collaboration Association ot 


American incorporates 
a geographical assignment plan to in 
sure the utmost use of available fre 
quencies. Wartime development of very 
high frequency transmission has made 
it possible to design radio equipment to 


meet the particular needs of railroads. 
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MEDICINE 


Fresh Evidence Reported 
For Streptomycin Over TB 


> FROM the bodies of patients who 
died of tuberculosis fresh _ evi- 
dence for the power of streptomycin, 
against the 


comes 


medicine's new 


great white plague. 


weapon 


The evidence is presented by Drs. 
Archie H. Baggenstoss, William H. 
Feldman and H. Corwin Hinshaw of 
the Mayo Clinic and Foundation in 
Rochester. 

It is the kind of evidence, from mi- 
croscopic examination of TB-infected 
brain, lungs, liver and spleen, that is 
especially convincing to medical men. 

The miliary and 
meningeal tuberculosis. In these forms 
of the disease the germs are widespread 
throughout the body, and the meninges 
which cover the brain are also attacked. 
Before the discovery of streptomycin, 
patients attacked by these severe forms 
of TB always died. 


patients died of 


In the dead bodies of four such pa 
tients who had been treated with strep 
tomycin, the Mayo scientists found evi 
dence of regression and healing of the 
tuberculous spots in lungs, liver, spleen 
and eye which in one case had been 
affected. 

Development of widespread tubercu 
lous meningitis apparently was checked 
in one case and either prevented or 
cured in two other cases. 

The scientists looked for evi 
dence of damage from the drug. They 
found no sign of it with the possible 
kidney damage in one 


also 


exception ol 
case. 

Their observations, they state, offer 
“further encouraging evidence” of the 
effectiveness of streptomycin as a TB 
remedy and “some hope for the effec 
treatment of hitherto con 
fatal forms of the disease.” 
News Letter, Auguat 16, 1947 
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FORESTRY 


‘“Wetter”’ Water Produced 
For Fighting Forest Fires 


> MAKING WATER wetter is the 
latest method of fighting forest fires. 

To those of you who think that 
water is already wet enough to put out 
fires, it can be explained that the so 
called “wetting agent” is a chemical that 
reduces the surface tension of the water 
so that it will flow better, spread out, 
and soak into materials instead of form- 
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ing beads and remaining on the surface 
as droplets. Thus the “wetter water” 
will penetrate and get things soaking 
wet better than ordinary water. 

The U. S. Forest Service is experi- 
menting with several of these wetting 
agents in the hope that, added to water, 
they may be useful in putting out small 
fires especially in grass, needles and 
weeds and for “mopping up” the smol- 
dering fire on the ground after blazes 
in the trees have been put out. 

Many wetting agents are now known 
and have been used as detergents in 
place of ordinary soap and in the tex- 
tile industry to facilitate dyeing. 

Among those being tried out in for- 
est fire fighting are Drench, P-2N sul- 
fonate, and Tergitol. 


Science News Letter, Auguat 16, 1947 


“HEMISTRY 


X-Rays May Solve Mystery 
Of Structure of Proteins 


> SCIENTISTS may learn how 
teins, the building blocks of our bodies, 
are put together by using a new method 
of mapping atoms in complicated 
crystals. X-rays and mathematics are 
teamed up in the new method de- 
veloped by Drs. David Harker and J. S. 
Kasper of the General Electric Research 
Laboratory. 

A beam of X-rays is shot through a 
crystal, which is made up of atoms ar 
ranged in some regular pattern, the 
experimenters explained. Atoms in the 
crystal diffract the X-rays to give a 
similar pattern on a photographic plate. 
From the relative darkness of the spots 
in this pattern, the exact arrangement 
of the atoms in the crystal can be ma- 
thematically calculated. 

You can see for yourseli how this 
works by holding a fine silk handker- 
chief or umbrella against the light from 
a distant street lamp. Sometimes a 
cross-shaped set of colored bands ap- 
pears around the light. X-rays are 
very much like ordinary light, except 
that the waves in X-rays are shorter. 
The fibers in the silk affect the light 
beam just as the rows of atoms in the 
crystal affect the X-ray beam. 


pro- 


Electron beams produce similar dif- 
fraction patterns and can sometimes be 
used in place of X-rays. The new 
method works only oa crystals which 
have some sort of symmetry, but this 
includes about 98°4 of all crystals, the 
scientists pointed out. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Solvent Selects Acetylene 
From Mixture of Gases 


> ACETYLENE, one of the most valu- 


able of industrial gases, can be con 
centrated out of the mixture of car- 
bon monoxide, methane and _ other 


gases resulting from one _ production 
method by passage through a derivative 
ot furfural which has a selective sol- 
vent action for this one particular gas. 
Discovery of this useful property in the 
solvent won patent 2,424,987 for Dr. 
Robert M. Isham of Okmulgee, Okla. 
Best compound for the purpose is tetra 
hydrofurfuryl acetate. Patent rights are 
assigned to Danciger Oil and Refiner 
ies, Inc., of Fort Worth. 
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Alaska’s Waste Salmon 
To Yield Valuable Products 


> YEAR-ROUND industry for turning 
Alaskan salmon wastes into valuable 
products, including vitamins and drying 


oils, is being planned in a $47,000 
project announced by the Department 
ot Commerce’s Office of Technical 
Services. 

Hormones, amino acids, and resin 


bases will probably be on the list of re 
coverable products, valued at an esti 
mated $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 annu 


ally. Alaska Fisheries Experimental 
Commission will do the work under 
contract with the industrial research 


and development division of OTS. The 
Commission’s task is to find out just 
what chemicals can be recovered from 
the fish wastes and sold. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior and _ the 
Alaska Committee of the Department 
ot Commerce are cooperating on the 
project. 

Year-round storage of the wastes is 
another unsolved problem. Fish heads, 
tail pieces and inner parts are now be- 
ing dumped into the sea or allowed to 
rot at the canneries. Byproducts plants 
would help Alaskan fish canneries and 
open more all-year jobs for fishermen in 
Alaska’s biggest industry. The project 
also is being planned to help conserve 
fish resources. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1947 
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DENTISTRY 


Teeth Can Be Replanted 
Usually Only in Children 


» IF JUNIOR falls down and knocks 
out a tooth, it can be replanted in his 
jaw. Not so, however, if his Dad gets 
a tooth knocked out. 

Replanting of a tooth knocked out 
of its socket is successful only for chil- 
dren and- usually fails in adults, Dr. 
Joseph T. Hartsook of the University 
of Michigan School of Dentistry re- 
ported at the meeting in Boston of the 
American Dental Association. 

The shorter the interval between the 
accident and the time the child and his 
tooth reach the dentist, the better. First 
step in the replanting procedure is to 
take an X-ray to make sure the roots 
of adjacent teeth have not been 
damaged. 

Care is taken to keep the tooth in 
good condition before replanting. 


If the young patient is under school 
age, he is given a general anesthetic 
while the root canal is being sterilized 
and filled and the tooth replanted. 

After replanting the tooth is held in 
place by wires attached to the sound 
teeth next to it. In many cases the 
tooth takes root again in two to four 
weeks. 

Science News Letter, Auguat 16, 1947 


WILDLIFE 


Too Much Water for Ducks 
Reason for Short Season 


>» TOO MUCH water, even for ducks; 
that is the news behind the news of 
the curtailed shooting season and sharp- 
ly reduced bag limits established for 
this year by President Truman’s proc- 
'»mation. Detailed reports from the 
Canadian Department of Mines and 
Resources received at headquarters of 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service con- 
firm and extend the conclusions of 

American field biologists as to the 
growing seriousness of the duck short- 
ige. 

The same weather pattern that pro- 
duced the disastrous Corn Belt floods 
lrowned out large areas in the Cana- 
lian nesting grounds from which come 
nost of the ducks that fly over the 


' Technology, and 
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shooting-blinds in the eastern part of 
the United States. 

In other Canadian duck nesting areas 
water conditions are much better but 
prospects for next fall are just as bad. 
Nesting sites are there aplenty, and 
more han enough water and duck 
food; but the breeding population is 
either greatly depleted or missing alto- 
gether. 

The only region where both duck 
population and breeding conditions are 
anything like normal is in southern 
Alberta) and Saskatchewan. Ducks 
from this part of Canada fly mostly 
over the western states. 
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AERONAUTICS 


GCA Equipment To Become 
Permanent CAA System 


> RADAR ground control approach 
equipment to aid airplane landing in 
overcast weather, has proven so success 
ful during trial at the national capital's 
airport, and also at New York and Chi- 
cago commercial airports, that all three 
are now to be made permanent. 


The tryout equipment, known as 
GCA, was loaned to the U. S. Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for these 


installations by the Army Air Forces. 
By mutual agreement, they have now 
been donated outright. Civilian per 
sonnel, trained by Army men, will op 
erate them. 

GCA was developed during the war 
at the government's laboratory on the 
campus of Massachusetts Institute of 
widely used in 
America and abroad, both by the Army 
and the Navy, in bad-weather landings. 
It is a system in which planes approach- 
ing a landing strip are spotted by the 
GCA land crew while still in the air, 
perhaps 50 miles away, by scanning 
radar equipment. The ground crew 
then gets in touch with an approaching 
pilot by ordinary radio and directs him 
to the proper position for immediate 
approach and on the downward glide 
until he is near enough the ground to 
see the strip and make the “touch” on 
his own. 

Thousands of safe landings have been 
made by Army and Navy pilots on 
landing fields so enclosed in fog that 
they were entirely invisible from the 
air. The equipment is expensive, and 
its primary use at commercial airports 
will probably be as an assist to other 
instrument landing equipment and will 
be used in particularly dense weather. 
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ZOOLOGY 


Two Coyotes Entertain 
Yellowstone Park Visitors 


> TWO COYOTES in Yellowstone 
National Park have been giving the 
bears keen competition for the tourists’ 
attention—and food. During the past 
few weeks they have been begging for 
food along the main park highway be- 
tween Midway Geyser Basin and Nez 
Perce creek, some 10 miles from Old 
Faithful geyser. 

The coyotes have caused traffic jams 
seldom excelled by the so-called “bear 
jams”. The two coyotes have been 
photographed extensively. 

Yellowstone visitors in the past were 
lucky to even see a glimpse of gray 
coyote stalking his prey off the sage 
brush plains or darting among the 
timber. However, the coyotes give the 
tourists a fine vocal show nearly every 
night with their loud yipping and 
barking. 

For coyotes to beg for food and pose 
for pictures along the road has been 
until now unheard of in Yellowstone's 
colorful history. 

This diamond anniversary year of the 
founding of Yellowstone Park finds two 
“little wolves” putting on a very un 
usual show, much to the delight of 
visitors. 


Science News Letter, Auguat 16, 194? 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


South African Ape-Man 
Had Beginnings of Chin 


> FIRST PERSON in the world to 
stick out his chin was the very ancient 
ape-man of Sterkfontein cave in South 
Africa. Newest discovery of remains ot 
this puzzling race is an almost complete 
lower jaw of a large male, only eight 
feet from the spot where the skull of 
an old female was found. 

Drs. R. Broom and J. T. Robinson of 
the Transvaal Museum, describing this 
relic in the journal, Nature, state that 
“on the lower part of the front of the 
jaw there is a little bony thickening 
which might be regarded as an incipient 
chin.” Lack of chin is what makes so 
many prehistoric races look unattractive 
to modern man. 

Other features of the jaw are decidedly 
human, especially the teeth and the 
joint with the skull. “The whole jaw,” 
state the discoverers, “is practically a 
human jaw.” 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1947 
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Cloth Out of Test Tubes 


Chemistry is the answer to the problems of shrinking, 
wrinkling natural fiber fabrics. Treated textiles last longer 
and can be made rot-proof as well as water-proof. 


By A. C. MONAHAN 
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Chemistry the answer. Dextile 
chemists have been busy during the 
past decade. New treatments, which 


i 
ive cloth longer life without altering 


add 


the general appearance, many 
other desirabl qualities. 

[hey tend to make them shrink-proof, 
Wwater-prool, wrinkle prool, rot-proot, dis 
mildew, and re 


tasteful to moths and 


sistant to fame and stain. 


W ar-Hastened 


The war is not responsible entirely 


for the new cloth treatments, but it did 
hasten the de velopment of some of the 
new chemicals used, and their appli 
cations. American clothing on soldiers 


and sailors went abroad, irom 
Bathn Bay to New 


know mn « limati 


frigid 
torrid (;uinea, to 
meet every condition in 
the world. 

Special treatment of cloth for cloth 
was essential 


nye, tents and other uses 


to give them lasting qualities. Special 
ves helped mak - clotl 

weaves helped make some cloth warmer 

and others cooler. Water-proofing gave 

idded comfort in all regions. Rot-proot 

ing and mildew-proofing were import 


ant mn the tropics. Flame proonng 


aided fighting men wherever they were. 


During war years, military needs 


held priority of the new materials. Now, 
however, they have been improved, 
adapted to general uses, and are avail 


able to the civilian population. 


Traditionally, cloth and looms are 
always associated. Textiles are woven 
fabrics. Also traditionally, all cloth is 
made trom natural fiber obtained from 
plants or animals. Textile fiber is now 
being made artihcially from non 


in coal, corn cobs, soy 
milk. 


converted 


fibrous mate rial 


beans, peanuts, woodpulp, and 


even trom sand chemically 


into glass in the form of very fine, but 


not transparent, fhber. 





These synthetic frbers can be woven 


on a loom. A_ new however, 


makes the loom unnecessary. The fibers 


proc CSS, 


are laid close together, side by side and 


crosswise, and bonded with a_ resin, 


heat-treatment and pressure between 
rollers. 
There are also cloths, or sheeting, 


fibers. The well-known 
an example. They are 


made without 
Cellophane 1S 
made of plastic materials, some more or 
less rubber-like, spread in thin sheets 
and subjected to a curing process. The 
familiar nylon used as a fiber in wom 
en's stockings and other garments can 
be used also in a non-fiber form. 

The present so-called “plastics age” 
holds no threat over fiber growers and 
Someone must 


textile manufacturers. 


grow much of the materials used to 
make plastics. But there will always be 
a demand for woven goods. In fact, 
new ma 
terials are in treating The 
plastic best suited for making sheeting 


is finding one of its principal uses as a 


some ot the 
textiles. 


the best uses for 


coating over woven cloth. Another use 


is in the plastic film field. 


LADY IN GLASS—AIl fabrics are 
not made of natural or plastic fibers, 
one that isn’t being cloth from glass 


fiber. 


In the film field, the usual plastic 
used is either vinyl chloride or some ot 
its close relatives. In the fabric coating 
held, the older materials, such as nitro 
cellulose, rubber, oils and alkyds, are 
being supplemented with vinyl resins. 
Vinyl chloride and its so-called copoly 
mers make up the bulk of these coating 
materials. Vinyl butyral forms a coating 
over cloth that is practically invisible. 

Whether made of natural or synthetic 
fiber, woven or bonded, most cloths can 
be treated or so made that they have 
many desirable properties unknown in 
fabric of the past. Non-shrinking shirts 
and collars, and dresses that do not 
catch afire easily will add to comfort 
on one hand and safety on the other. 
Combustible clothing, accidentally touch 
ing a gas flame, has caused the death ot 
many children. 


New Fiber Treatment 


Among the new fiber-treating ma 
terials is one with Resloom for a trade 
Monsanto Chemical 


1ame, made by 


Company. This synthetic chemical is 
relatively new but already has been well 
tested. Rayon goods treated with it are 
on the market. Cotton and woolens will 
follow. Exhaustive both have 
now been made. 

One of its principal abilities is to de 


tests on 


crease shrinkage, even of woolens, to a 
negligible amount. When treated with 
Resloom, wool shrinkage is only about 


3 as compared with the usual 25 
to 50 of the same fabrics untreated. 


In addition it stabilizes the wool so that 
extremely thin cloth suitable for sum 
mer all-woo! garments can be woven. 
Resloom is a resin known chemically 
as melamine formaldehyde. When wool, 
cotton or rayon is treated with it, the 
chemical enters the heart of the fiber 
and remains there for the life ot the 
cloth. The basic fiber is not injured. 
Goods treated may be washed or dry- 
cleaned and ironed as usual. Resloom 
can be used with known water-repel- 
hre-retardants and anti-mildew 
agents. The Resloom itself prevents 
mussing and gives the long-iife crease 


lents, 


in men’s trousers. 

Aerotex Cream 450 is the trade name 
of a product of the American Cyana 
mid Company. One of the chief resins 
used for spun rayon and rayon mixtures, 
it is a popular resin for crease-proofing 
linens as weil as certain cotton fabrics, 
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varticularly voiles. It is a water-soluble, 
partially condensed, urea formaldehyde 
resin in paste form. Because of the small 
size of its molecules it can penetrate the 
textile fiber. A curing process fixes it 
vithin the fiber cells. 

When applied to certain fabrics under 
the minimum of tension, shrinkage 
ontrol is also obtained. When used in 
combination with another resin made 
by the same company, permanent water 
repellence and anti-crease finish are 
obtained in one bath. 

Rot-proof cotton cloth is something 
new in the textile field. It is not a 
quality particularly essential in the 
clothing field but, being mildew-proof 
as well,~ is suitable for garments io 
wear in hot countries. Its greatest value 
is in cloth that is in contact with the 
ground, but also in tents, awnings and 
bags for fruits and vegetables. 

This rot-proof cotton is a develop 
ment of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in its research laboratory at New 
Orleans. It is a modified cotton, a par- 
tially acetylated cotton somewhat re- 
lated to rayon made by the acetate 
process. In tests it failed to rot during 
six months under ground in soil where 
ordinary cotton would rot in a week 
or two. 


Not All for Clothes 


Not all of the new chemically or 
otherwise treated fabrics are designed 
for clothing. Some are treated to assure 
longer life when used in upholstery or 
to provide beauty and safety from fire 
hazards when used as draperies. Flame- 


resistant fabrics are essential in night. 


clubs and other public places where peo 
ple assemble. 

Other fabrics are treated for 
cleaning. A new table cover which re 
sembles ordinary linen, can be kept 
clean on the table by wiping with a 
damp rag. Still others are waterproot 
sheeting for hospital and other uses. 
These can be made into raincoats and 
capes, and into protecting panties for 
baby. 

Then, there is a gold- or silver- 
colored fabric that has many decorative 
uses in the home although designed 
for use in public places. It is a metal- 
coated plastic fabric that has a mirror 
like finish. Its trade name is Miromesh, 
ind it is made by the National Research 
Corporation. 


easy 


The base material in this fabric is a 
nesh that resembles wire screening 
vith the spaces filled with a cellulose 
icetate film. The fiber of the mesh is a 
vell-known plastic called Saran, a com- 
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NON-INFLAMMABLE—Treatment makes fabrics resistant to flames and 


water. 


pound of polyvinylidene chloride, which 

is highly resistant to most chemicals. 
The mesh, filled with the acetate, is 

a thin film of 
high-vacuum 


coated on one side with 
aluminum applied by a 
process. This is covered with a protec 
tive lacquer. Over the silver finish, it is 
a clear lacquer; a gold-colored lacquer 1s 
used for the gold finish. 

Beautiful draperies that defy fire, 
made by Plymouth Fire-Guard Fabrics, 
are woven of a combination of very fine 
glass fiber and flame-proofed 
yarn. They are designed particularly 
for use in public places but are suitable 


cotton 


in homes. They come in a wide range ot 
colors and can be dry-cleaned, cut, sewed 
and ironed as easily as all-cotton ma 
terials. 

In the future, the buyer of clothing 
will have to go further than the looks 
and the feel of the fabric. He will have 
to take the manufacturer's word for the 
invisible substances contained and, until 
tested, his word for the special quali 
ties added to the cloth. 

News Letter, 
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DENTISTRY 


Dental Drilling Painless 
With Topocaine Anesthetic 


> A NEW anesthetic for taking the pain 
out of the dentist’s drill was announced 
by Dr. Gustav William Rapp of Loyola 
University School of Dentistry at the 
meeting in Boston of the American Den 
tal Association. 

The right on the 
spot that would hurt when the dentist 
drilled. It is not inject it 
into the gun by hypodermic needle. In 
limited was succesful in_ three 
out of four patients. 


anesthetic is put 
necessary to 


tests it 


The anesthetic is a mixture of two 


older ones, procaine and benzocaine, in 


an alcohol solution. In most cases it 
takes only one or two minutes to take 
effect. 

Dr. Rapp said that additional experi 
be necessary before the 


which he 


mentation will 


new anesthetic, calls topo 


caine, can be recommended for general 


use by dentists. 
Science News Letter, {uguat 16, 1947 
AERONAUTICS 


Scout and Rescue Plane 
Passes Rough Water Tests 


See Front Cover 
> THE NEW Navy Seahawk, the 


Curtis SC-2, has completed  successtul 
rough water landing tests at the Naval 
Air Test Center in Patuxent, Md., after 
repeated take-ofls and landings simu 
lating conditions encountered in_ the 
open sea. 

The new seaplane is a version of the 
Curtis SC-1 which made its first flight 
early in 1944. The SC-1 took active parts 
in warfare later, its first action being in 
1945 in the bombardment 


of Borneo. It is a low-wing monoplane 


pre-invasion 


with wings that fold back for storage 
on shipboard. It is a single-seat affair. 
The new Seahawk is like its 
brother but is a more rugged plane that 
can withstand rough water when afloat. 
This is important because this ship 
and 


much 


borne plane is not only a scout 
fighter but is also a rescue craft. One 
feature of the new version is a separate 
door which allows a person rescued from 
the sea entry to a compartment and seat 
behind the pilot. 
Science News Letter, August 16, 12 

Molds grow on anything from which 


they can get enough food. 
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S. National 


numbered 29. 


accidents in U. 
1946 


Fatal 


Parks during 


\ Aullet will ricochet off the surtace 
ot water as it does from a solid surface. 


Much of the world’s fertile farm lands 
of today were sea bottoms in very an 


cient times. 


Wood gutters on houses have become 
common recently due to shortages of 


metals. 


Seashell collecting, a summer sport to 
many, is to scientists a help in unravelling 
a geological structure in a quest for oil, 
metals, or deposits of building materials. 


Visitors to an electronic exhibition 
in New York can see themselves tele 
vised and at the same time see the tele 


vision picture of themselves on a screen. 


American tung-oil industry, although 
still young, is reaching $10,000,000 pro 
portions; tung tree orchards are now 
located in all the states touching the 
Gulf of Mexico. 





LANGUAGE 
IS POWER 


«++Forge ahead, win 
special assignments, 
promotion, better job 
in global peace time 
opportunities through 
ability to speak a for 
eign language 
MASTER A NEW LANGUAGE 
quickly, easily, correctly by 


LINGUAPHONE 


| The world-famous Linguaphone Conversa 
tional Methoa brings voices of native teach- 
ers INTO YOUR OWN HOME. You learn the 
new language by LISTENING. It's amaz 
ingly simple; thousands have suc 


HOME-STUDY COURSES IN 29 LANGUAGES 





Pi i es a Le 


GI BILL OF RIGHTS ~~ 





Send fer FREE book— 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE | 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
| 31 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N. Y. 
Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 
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ASTRONOMY 


1947 Record Comet Year 


> THIS YEAR may set a new record 
for the discovery of comets, a Harvard 


College Observatory astronomer dis- 
closed. 
So far this year, astronomers have 


found eight new comets in the heavens. 
The all-time yearly record was set in 
1932 when 13 comets were discovered. 

“If we keep on at the present rate, 
1947 may become the record year in 
the discovery of new comets,” Dr. Fred 
L. Whipple explained. 

Dr. Whipple, who discovered one of 
the most spectacular new comets of the 
past two decades, discussed comet- 
hunting as a guest of Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, on Adven- 
tures in Science heard over the Colum- 
bia network. 

Although astronomers have found 
a bumper crop of new comets this 
year, you would not have been able 
to see any of them without a powerful 
telescope. The only comet found this 
year which has been visible to the naked 
eye could be seen only in the Southern 
hemisphere. 

Comet-finding is an international job, 
Dr. Whipple emphasized. Ten comets, 
including and pre- 
viously-known ones, are now being ob- 
These 10 dis 


newly-discovered 
served by astronomers. 
coveries were made in eight different 
countries, the astronomer reported. 

Observations from almost all of the 
civilized countries of the world are used 
when astronomers calculate the paths 
of comets about the sun, Dr. Whipple 
added. 


Comets appear as a hazy patch of 
sky, but actually they are millions of 
miles away, the astronomer pointed out. 

These August nights, you can see 
the annual shower of the broken re- 
mains of a comet, Dr. Whipple said. 
The pieces of the comet are shooting 


Stars, Or meteors. 


Each August, he explained, we can 
see the Perseid meteors, which seem to 
come from the constellation Perseus, 
the champion. Actually these shooting 
stars are the skeleton fragments of a 
comet discovered in 1862. 

Dr. Whipple predicted that meteors 
will become a trafic hazard when man 
starts traveling out into space. 


One might cruise around in space 


for a lifetime without colliding with 
a meteor, but the driver of a space ship 
will have to avoid the paths of comet 
debris where meteors are most likely 
to be. 

“He should try to avoid running 
through the orbits of the larger comets 
where much meteoric matter might 
exist,’ Dr. Whipple said, “in the same 
fashion as a bus driver should try to 
avoid driving over tacks, nails and 
rough roads that might ruin his tires.” 

Colliding with meteors would be a 
more serious matter, though. These so- 
called shooting stars move at high 
speeds, and the astronomer estimated 
that a pinhead meteorite, if made of 
steel, would penetrate a quarter-inch 
steel plate. 


Science News Letter, Auguat 16, 1947 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Beehive Air-Conditioning 
Pays Keeper in More Honey 


> AIR CONDITIONING for bees 
pays, Leroy Bell of Orange, Calif., has 
found. He keeps his beehives—42 of 
them—inside a long chamber in which 
temperature and humidity can be con 
trolled at levels the bees like best. They 
aren't what human beings would find 
comfortable, for optimum temperature 
from the bees’ viewpoint is between 80 
and 85 degrees Fahrenheit, with rela 
tive humidity from 60° to 65%. 

Under these living conditions Mr. 
Bell’s bees are so good-natured that he 
can work on the hives without head 
net or gloves. He states that they pro 
duce more honey, rear better queens, 
and are less apt to raid neighbor-colo 
nies to steal honey. 


Science News Letter, August 16, 1947 


“HEMISTRY 


Coloring Ripe Oranges 


> BECAUSE some varieties of oranges 
are not orange when they are fully 
ripe, it is considered legitimate to dye 
their skins to a more attractive hue. An 
improvement in this cosmetic treatment, 
consisting of a thin wash of a wax in 
which an oil-soluble pigment is dis- 
solved, is protected by patent 2,425,073, 
granted to J. N. Sharma of West Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Science News Letter, August 16, 1947 
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ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS! 
Save More Than '%2 Regular Cost 


Complete Optics! 





OPTICS—Set includes al] Lenses and Prisms you 
need for assembling 7 x 50 Binoculars. These Optics 
are in excellent condition—perfect or near perfect 
and have new low reflection coating 

Stock 2 5102-Q—7 x 50 Optics........ $25. 00 Postpaid 


ARMY'S 6 X 30 BINOCULARS 


No Carrying Case with any Sets shown below. M-13Al1 
sets are waterproof model. M-3 sets are not water- 
es Limit—1 Set to a Customer on all Sets shown 
below. 


COMPLETE OPTICS & METAL PARTS—Model 
M-13Al, 6 x 30 Binoculars. Everything you need— 
ready for assembly. When finished will look like a 
regular factory job costing $102 to $120. The Optics 
are new, in perfect or near-perfect condition. Have 
new low reflection coating. Metal Parts are new and 
perfect, all completely finished. No machining re- 
quired. Bodies factory hinged and covered. Complete 
assembly instructions included. 


Stock 2 830-Q $40.00 Postpaid, 


plus $8.00 tax—Total—$48.00 


COMPLETE OPTICS & METAL PARTS Model 
M-3, 6 x 30 Binoculars. The Optics in this set are 
new, perfect or near-perfect. Prisms have new low 
reflection coating. Factory mounted Eye Piece and 
Objective Assemblies not coated. Metal Parts are 
perfect, new, ready for assembly. When finished, this 
will look like a regular factory job, except a name 
has been filed off a cover plate. No machining re- 
quired. Bodies factory hinged and cover 
Stock 7 831-Q $35.00 Postpaid, 
plus $7.00 tax—Total—$42.0% . 


Complete Metal Parts! 


GOVERNMENT'S 7 X 50 BINOCULARS 


Here’s an unusual opportunity to secure a fine 
set of Binoculars at a substantial 
money. Offered here are complete sets of Optics 
and Metal 
These components are new and all 
assembly. We supply full 
1 set of Metal Parts and 1 set of Optics to a 
customer. 


METAL PARTS—Set 
completely finisned—for assembly of 7 x 50 Binoc- 
ulars. No machining required. Bodies have been 
factory hinged and covered. A sturdy Binocular 
Carrying Case is optional with each set of Metal 
Parts. 
Stock 27 842-Q 

plus $4.80 for Case 


onds 
ED SED aneccncccoceuncednions $12.75 Postpaid 


saving of 


Parts for the 7 x 50 Binoculars. 
ready for 


instructions. Limit— 


includes all Metal Parts— 


$39.40 Postpaid, 
Total $44.20 


NOTICE: If you buy both the Binocular Optics and 
the Binocular Metal Parts, your purchase becomes 
subject to 20% Federal Excise Tax. Be sure te add 
amount covering tax to your remittance or your 
order cannot be filled. 


METAL PARTS ONLY—Model M-I3Al1, 6 x 30 Binoc- 
ulars. No Optics. Same Metal Parts as described for 


Stock 2 830-Q. 
Stock 27 832-Q—6 x 30 Metal Parts... .$25.00 Postpaid 


METAL PARTS ONLY—Model M-3, 6 x 30 Binoc- 
ulars. No Optics. Some machining on these Metal 
Parts required. Bodies hinged and Prism Shelf holes 
Placed, but you must tap them. Prism Shelves have 
been machined. Six lead spiral focusing threads have 
been cut. Some less difficult components you must 
thread and machine yourself, but all material you 
need is furnished except body covering material and 


Optics 
Stock ‘#¢ 833- Q—6 x 30 Metal Parts...$12.00 Postpaid 


OPTICS FOR 6 x 30 BINOCULARS (No Metal Parts.) 
Perfect and low reflection coated. 
ST $15.06 Postpaid 


SAME OPTICS AS ABOVE—Coated—but slight sec- 


If you buy both the Binocular Optics and the 
Binocular Metal Parts, your purchase becomes sub- 
ject to 20% Federal Excise Tax. Be sure to add 
amount covering tax to your remittance or your 
order cannot be filled. 

Optics and Metal Parts are Available for Monoculars 
(% a Binocular). For Complete Details, Write for 
Bulletin 2 14-Q. 








Set 71-Q—“Our Advertising Special’’—15 lenses for 
$1.00 Postpaid, plus 10-page idea booklet. For copying, 
ULTRA CLOSE-UP SHOTS, macrophotography, experi- 
mental optics, magnifying and for making a two power 
f{/16 Telephoto Lens, ‘“‘Dummy Camera,’’ Kodachrome 
Viewer, DETACHABLE REFLEX VIEWFINDER for 
35 mm. camera, steroscopic viewer, ground glass and 
enlarging focusing aids, TELESCOPES, low power 
Microscopes and for many other uses 


NEW 50-PAGE IDEA BOOK “FUN WITH 
CHIPPED EDGF LENSES" 
Contains wide variety of projects and fully covers the 
fascinating uses of al] Lenses in set listed above 
only $1.60 Postpaid 


35 MM KODACHROME PROJECTING LENS SET 
Consists of 2 Achromatic Lenses for projecting, plus 2 
Condensing Lenses and a piece of Heat Absorbing 
Glass with directions. 

UD Ce i ee $3.10 Postpaid 


35 MM KODACHROME PROJECTING LENS SET— 
Consists of Achromatic Lens for projecting, plus a 
Condensing Lens and a piece of Heat Absorbing Glass 
with directions. 

Biee  AE GTI] cc ccccccsccccccccccccces $1.95 Postpaid 


SPECTROSCOPE SETS These Sets contain all 
Lenses and Prisms you need to make a Spectroscope, 
plus FREE 15-page Instruction Booklet 

Stock 271500-Q—Hand Type $3.45 Postpaid 
Steck 3 1501-Q—Laboratory Type 6.50 Postpaid 


WE HAVE LITERALLY MILLIONS OF WAR SURPLUS 
LENSES AND PRISMS FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 
PRICES. WRITE FOR CATALOG ‘‘Q’’—SENT FREE! 


ORDER BY SET OR STOCK NO. 


MOUNTED KELLNER TELESCOPE EYE PIECE—Per- 
fect, coated, in Ordnance sealed boxes. F.L. 134 inches. 
Outside dia. of steel mount 40 mm. 

sR ee $3.15 Postpaid 


OPTICAL BENCH KIT—(Not a War Surplus Item) 
Everything you need, including four Lens Holders for 
checking Focal Lengths and setting up Lens Systems. 
. SE  cancaneeesescsducesedeseoes $8.50 Postpaid 


RAW OPTICAL GLASS .. .An exceptional opportunity 
to secure a large variety of Optical Pieces both Crown 
and Flint glass (seconds) in varying stages of process- 
ing. Many prism blanks 

Steck 2+ 703-Q—8 Ibs. (min. wt.)........ $5.00 Postpaid 
Steck 2 70B-Q—l146 IDS. 22... cc ecccceess $1.00 Postpaid 


BOMBER SIGHTING STATION—A double end Periscope 
Type Instrument of highest precision. Brand new and 
in perfect condition. 6 ft. tall, shipping wt. 360 Ibs. 
Orig. cost $9,850. Consists of numerous Lenses, Prisms, 
Mirrors, Gears, Motors, Metal Parts and Electrical 


Gadgets. 

Ge Pe nwnncsccoccnceces $50.00 F.O.B. Oklahoma 
MOUNTED PROJECTING LENS SYSTEM-—F.L. 91.44 
mm. (just right for 35 mm. Projectors). Speed of F 1.9. 
Outside dia. of mount at one end 60 mm. Length of 


mount 64 mm 
PPT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT Tere $3.00 Postpaid 


MOUNT FOR ABOVE PROJECTING LENS SYSTEM 
Stock +715-Q $1.50 Postpaid 
SCHMIDT OPTICAL sY ary Black plastic body, size 
3-15/16" by 5-% P.L. . . with amazing 
speed of F.0.9 ‘Used in } a Infra- Red Sniperscope 
and Signalling Units. Govt. cost $134. Limit—1l to a 


customer. 
I, Sore 6d. on ot bbe REGS RE SEES $6.00 Postpaid 


WAR BARGAINS in LENSES and PRISMS 


TO KEEP POSTED on all our new Opticai 
Items, send 10c and your name and address 
to get on our regular ‘‘Flash” mailing list 


NEVER HAS THERE BEEN SUCH A 


SENSATIONAL BARGAIN 


AS THIS! 


BUBBLE SEXTANT 


Type A-10 





Dineen cess Chciestngil 


These Army Air Forces Bubble Sextants cost the 
Govt. about $200 each. A real bargain at our price 
of $12.50! Included with Bubble Sextant shipment 
is wooden Carrying Case, 5 spare waxed paper 
discs, flashlight with rheostat for night use (uses 
ordinary flashlight cells—not furnished) aux. 2- 
power Galilean Telescope, Allen wrench, 1 spare 
marking point. Wartime used, but where necessary 
completely repaired, collimated and put in good 
working order. Light bulb has been tested—Bubble 
is in working condition. Because of wartime use 
we make this guarantee: If not satisfied that 
Sextant is exactly as represented, return within 
10 days and money will be refunded. Full direc 


tions for use accompany each shipment 

Stock 27 924-Q $12.50 Postpaid 
CONDENSING LENSES—6'»” dia., 9” F.L. Seconds 
but suitable for Enlargers and Spotlights 

Stock 27 1061-Q 2.50 Postpaid 


We Have a Limited Quantity of Condensing Lenses 
seconds—ranging from 4!” to 8'2” in dia. with 

various focal lengths. Send “for Free Bulletin titled 
“MISCELLANEOUS CONDENSING LENSES—Q” 


AIR FORCES GUNSIGHT 


With Polarizing Variable Density Attachment—Can 
be used as Slide Viewer, or take it apart and you 
can get polarizing variable Density Attachment, 
Mangin Concave Mirror, Reflector Plate, Metal 
Reticle, Window, Lamp Housing, Ring and Bead 
Sight. The Polarizing attachment alone is worth 
many times the price of entire unit. Consists of 
2 Polarizing Filters mounted with small handle 
which rotates one around the other. May be used 
in Photography, Research, Experiments, as Light 
Dimmer, etc. 

Stock 7908-Q $5.00 Postpaid 

Same Unit Without Polarizing Attachment 

Stock 27 916- $2.50 Postpaid 


TANK PRISMS—PLAIN OR SILVERED 


90-45-45 deg. 5%” long, 2%” wide, finely 
ground and polished 
Stock No. Item Price 
3004-Q—Silvered Prism 
(Perfect) ~..-- . $2.00 Postpaid 


3005-Q—Plain Prism (Per- 
fect ae $2. 00 Postpaid 
(Illustrated Book on Priews feclvde4 PREP 
POLARIZING VARIABLE DENSITY ATTACHMENT 
FOR 7 x 50 BINOCULARS—An amazingly effective 
unit for controlling amount of light reaching your 
eyes. Cuts down glare in sky and overwater obser- 
vations. Easily snapped on and off over the eye 
cups of American-made 7 x 50 Binoculars. Govt. 
cost, $8.30 each 
Se, SPEED chen ccecccencvcecen $2.00 Postpaid 
BATTERY COMMANDER’S PERISCOPE With Tri- 
pod—6 Power Instrument. Excellent conditien. 
Length 271/2 inches—diam. 11/2 inches. Cost 
U. 8S. Govt. approximately $175.00. 
Stock +717-Q ....$20.00 F. O. B. Audubon 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


EDMUND SALVAGE COMPANY, P. 0. Audubon, New Jersey 
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Goats Play the Devil 
> SATAN, in 


serious art, 18 


and semi 
with 


modern comic 
drawn as a man 
several decidedly goatish features. He 
has cloven hooves, and goat's horns top 
that 
its lower ex 


stick 


a long capricious countenance 


" ‘ ” 
usually has a yoatee at 


tremity. Sometimes, too, his ears 


out like 


sometimes it 


a billy goat's. 

is contended that these 
symbolisms Are 
the ancient Greek goat-god, Pan. That 


not be true historicaily. It 


simply transfers trom 


may or may 


it 18, however, it would assign to ran 
a role much deeper and more malicious 
than the mere untamable, irresponsible 
suppos d to 


Pan was 


flesh-and-b!ood 


freedom which 


symbolize. For real, 
geats, pastured by people for their wool 
and milk and meat, quite litera'ly p!ay 
the devil with the land over which they 
trample and nibble. They represent the 
last, hungriest, most destructive stage ol 
over-grazing. 

Cattle and horses may crop the grass 
down to the last inch if too many of 
them are run on the range. Sheep will 


take that last inch, leaving only the 





YOUR 


HAIR 


AND ITS CARE 
By O.L. Levin, M.D. and H.T.Behrman, M.D. 


Two medical specialists tell you what to do to 
save and beautify your hair, stimulate healthier hair 
growth, and deal with many problems, as: 
Dandruff — gray hair — thinning hair — care of the 
scalp — baldness—abnormal types of hair—excessive 
oiliness—brittle dryness—hair falling out—infection 
—parasites—hair hygiene, etc., etc. 

“A worthwhile book full of important Information.”’ 

—Ohio State Medical Journal. 

Price $2.00, incl. postage, 5-day-Money-Back Guarantee 

EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 823, 251 W. 19th 
Street, New York 11 
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roots in the ground. Goats will take 
even the roots, and thereafter browse 
on the woody shrubs that invade the 
pastures when grasses and other good 
been all eaten up. In the 
meantime, their trampling, 
sharp-edged hooves keep the soil surface 
cut up, ready to blow with the wind 
or wash with the rain. 

This is not an imaginary cycle. It has 
happened over and over again, especial- 
ly in the Mediterranean lands. Pan, the 
goat-god, was not only a denizen of the 
rocky wilderness. He was to a consider- 
able extent the creator of the wilderness. 

The ultimate devil in the destruction 
ot the land, however, is neither Pan nor 
Man, not 


herbs have 


restlessly 


his four-footed prototypes. 
Pan, must take the final responsibility. 
For goats, however wild they may run, 


9EN TISTRY 


are brought into new places by human 
herdsmen. If their numbers become 
such as to loose the damnation of ero- 
sion on the land, it is due either to the 
need or the greed of the men who con- 
trol the size of the herds. 

Thus far, in our own West, we are 
in the cattle-and-sheep stage of over- 
grazing. Goats have not yet entered the 
picture as an important element. If we 
keep on at the present clip, another 
generation or two may see little horns 
and sharp hooves where bison and an- 
telope were in balance with nature a 
couple of generations ago. Then we 
shall know that America has_ been 
added to the world’s list of hungry 
lands. 


Science News Letter, Auguat 16, 1947 


Use of Sodium Fluoride 


Chemical shows great promise in curbing tooth de- 
cay but must be used with caution. Four applications to 


teeth are necessary. 


> ENTHUSIASTIC reports on sodium 
fluoride as a means of curbing tooth 
decay, with caution against misuse of 
this chemical, were presented at the 
meeting in Boston of the American 
Dental Association. 

Applying this chemical to the teeth 
of children under 12 years has reduced 
tooth decay as much as 40°., Dr. John 
W. Knutson, senior dental health sur 
geon, U. S. Public Health Service, re- 
ported. 

He called sodium fluoride “one of the 
most promising chemicals in curbing 
dental decay among children.” 

Four applications of a 2 
of the fluoride are necessary to achieve 
Treatments, he 


solution 
the desired results. 
said, should be completed in one to two 
months. 

This use of sodium fluoride followed 
the discovery some years ago that small 
amounts in the drinking water ma- 
terially reduced the amount of tooth 
decay in children drank such 
water during the years their teeth are 
being formed. As a number 
of communities have adding 
small amounts of fluorine to their water 
supplies. 

How the fluorine acts to prevent tooth 
decay is not known but it is agreed the 
chemical makes tooth enamel harder 
to dissolve in acid. 

The American Dental Association has 


who 


result, a 
started 


recommended that all dentists apply di- 
lute solutions of the chemical to the 
teeth of all child patients during the 
course of routine dental treatments. 

Fluorinated tooth pastes and powders 
and mouth washes, however, have not 
proved effective in controlling decay, 
Dr. F. J. McClure, of the U. S. Public 
Health Service’s National Institute of 
Health, declared. 

He warned against the use of fluoride 
tablets, or pills, unless taken under a 
dentist’s or doctor's prescription. Too 
much fluorine, he pointed out, can cause 


ugly mottling of the teeth and can 
damage the kidneys. 
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Latin American Scientists 
Win Grants for Work Here 


> LATIN-AMERICAN 6 scientists will 
conduct studies in fields ranging from 
earthquakes to medicine in this country 
under John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation fellowships. 

A total of 29 Latin American fellow- 
ships have been granted with total stip- 
ends of $80,000. The fellowships are 
granted to scientists, scholars and artists 
of 11 Latin American nations and Puerto 
Rico. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1947 
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- Books of the Week . 


710 SERVE YOU: To get these books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price. For 
free publications send 10 cents to cover handling. Address Book Dept., SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 


19 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


\MERICAN History FiLMS—Anne B. Cridle- 
baugh and Lili Heimers—N. J. State 
Teachers College, 9 p., paper, 25 cents. A 
selected list for senior high schools. 

[HE ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, Vol. XXIV for 
1944-1945—Millar Burrows and E. A. 
Speiser, eds—Am. Schools of Oriental 
Res., 138 p., illus., $3.50. This volume 
contains a description and discussion of 
over 1000 seal impressions on tablets dis- 
covered at Nuzi prepared by Dr. Edith 
Porada. 

THE ARBORETUMS AND BOTANICAL GAR- 
DENS OF NORTH AMERICA—Donald Wy- 
man—Chronica Botanica, Vol. 10, No. 
5/6, 97 p., illus., paper, $1.50. A docu- 
mentary account of the existing botanical 
gardens, their location, method of es- 
tablishment and types of work pursued. 


BOISSIERE’S PYTHAGOREAN GAME—John F. 
C. Richards—Scripta Mathematica, 40 p., 
paper, 50 cents. A translation of Boissiére’s 
treatise on the game, Rythmomachia, the 
harmony and battle of numbers. 





CONCISE ANATOMY—Linden F. Edwards— 
Blakiston, 548 p., illus., $5.50. A text for 
students in a wide variety of fields: nurs- 
ing, physical therapy, dental hygiene, phys- 
ical education, medical technology, embalm- 
ing, etc. 

THE ENGRAMMES OF PSYCHIATRY—J. M. 
Nielson and G. N. Thompson—Thomas, 
509 p., $6.75. A presentation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of human behavior. 


ENZYMES AND THEIR ROLE IN WHEAT 
TECHNOLOGY—J. A. Anderson—/nter- 
science, 371 p., $4.50. The first volume of 
a series of monographs sponsored by the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists; 


only those enzymes of particular interest to . 


cereal chemists are discussed. 


FIRST SESSION OF THE GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF UNESCO: PARIS NOVEMBER 19- 
DECEMBER 10, 1946: Report of the United 
States Delegation—U. S. Dept. of State— 
Govt. Printing, 157 p. paper, 35 cents. A 
statement of their achievement and pro- 
gram for 1947. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS—Lili Heimers—N. J. 
State Teachers College, 19 p., paper, 50 
cents. Addresses from which may be ob- 
tained charts, maps, publications, pictures, 
etc., free, suitable for all age groups. 


GRAPTOLITES OF NORTH AMERICA—Rudolf 
Ruedmann—Geol. Soc. of Am., 652 p., 
illus., $9. A study of the 700 species, vari- 
eties, and mutations of North American 
Graptolites, establishing the distribution of 
all forms on this continent. 


HEAT PUMPS—Philip Sporn, E. R. Ambrose, 
and Theodore Baumeister—Wi/ey, 188 p., 
$3.75. A discussion of the problems in- 
volved in adapting the heat pump not 
only to building heating and cooling, but 
to applications in the industrial field for 
evaporation and purification of liquids, dry- 
ing of solids, and simultaneous heating 
and chilling of process fluids. 


THE INSECT CRANIUM AND THE EPICRA- 
NIAL SUTURE—R. E. Snodgrass—Smith- 


sonian Misc. Coll., Vol. 107 No. 7, 51 p., 


illus., paper, 40 cents. A new interpreta- 
tion of the anatomical facts of the epicra- 
nial suture. 

A MANUAL OF BEEKEEPING FOR ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING BEEKEEPERS—E. B. Wedmore 
—Longmans, 2nd ed. rev., 389 p., illus., 
$5. Additional help for the bee-keeper who 
is not a beginner: condensed technical in- 
formation on queen-raising, swarming, dis- 
eases, etc. presented. 

MATHEMATICS: Visual and Teaching Aids 
Frances Goon, Charles W. Martin, and 
John J. O'Brien Jr.—N. J. State Teachers 
College, 30 p., paper, 75 cents. List of 
pamphlets, films, slides, charts, etc. 

NURSING CARE IN CHRONIC DISEASES 
Edith L. Marsh—Lippincott, 237 p., illus., 
$3. A discussion of the problems involved 
with different types of chronically ill pa- 
tients, specific nursing and therapy. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS IN YOSEMITE—Carl 
Parcher Russell—Univ. of Calif.,  rev., 
226 p., illus., $3.75. An account of the 
discovery and preservation of Yosemite, in- 
cluding a chronology of events connected 
with the park and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. 





PHyYsiCcs—Constance Marie Conroy and Helen 
Ward Mackay—N. J. State Teachers Col- 
lege, 25 p., paper, 50 cents. A selected list 
of aids to teaching: charts, exhibits, films, 
slides, publications, and recordings. 


PRECISION SHOP MATHEMATICS—W illiam 
Herbert Edwards—Heath, 314 p., illus., 
$2.48. A text for technicians enrolled in 
trade extension classes and to meet the 
mathematical needs of shop men. 


REPORT ON THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS 1946—U. S. Dept. of 
Agric., Office of Expt. Stations.—Govt. 
Printing, 172 p., paper, 35 cents. A sum- 
marized account of the various research 
projects undertaken and their progress; de- 
velopment of new varieties of grain, ber- 
ries, improved animal nutrition, vegetables, 
human nutrition and home management. 


RUSSIAN DANDELION (KOK-SAGHYZ) AN 
EMERGENCY SOURCE OF NATURAL RUB 
BER—W. G. Whaley and J. S. Bowen, 
comp.—U. S. Dept. of Agric., Misc. Publ. 
No. 618, 212 p., illus., 55 cents. A sum- 
mary of investigations conducted from 
June 1942 to June 1944, during which 
time experiments were conducted on the 
large-scale production of this plant as a 
source of rubber. 


SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS; Their Clinical Inter- 
pretation—Cyril M. MacBride—Lippincott, 
439 p., illus., $12.00. Of practical value to 
the physician in helping him obtain per- 
tinent descriptions of symptoms from the 
patient and interpret them. 

SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE CERAMIC 
COMPLEX OF LA VENTA—Phillip Drucker 
—Smithsonian Misc. Coll., Vol. 107 No. 
8, 9 p., illus., paper, 20 cents. Indicating 
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a culture growth for the Meso-American, 
the result of interchanges between a num- 
ber of local centers instead of one single 
Mayan fountainhead. 

UNUSUAL WoRDs; How They Came About 
—Edwin Radford—Philosophical Lib., 318 
p., $3.75. A collection of the principal pro- 
verbial “tags,” phrases and words, to. 
gether with their origins and derivations. 

VERTICAL FLIGHT—Parlee C. Grose 
eral Pub., unpaged, illus., paper, $1. A 
discussion of various factors involved, in- 
cluding sections on “beedynamics,” rotary 
wing, and Magnus-effect rotor lift. 

WHEN THE EARTH QUAK!S—James B. Mac- 
elwane, S. ].—Bruce, 


Gen- 


i Science and Culture 
Series, 283 p., illus., $5. A dramatic pre- 
sentation of the movements of our earth, 
their measurement, prediction, and inter 
pretation in the light of geophysics. 

THE YEARS AFTER FIFTY—Wéingate John- 
son— Il ’hittlesey House, 153 p., $2. De- 
signed to help the person approaching old 
age prepare sensibly for this period men- 
tally, physically and spiritually by discuss- 
ing various problems which may arise. 
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A very high ceiling may be made to 
appear lower by carrying the ceiling 
color down the sidewalls to the tops of 
the windows. 















The Story of the 
DISCOVERER OF 


INSULIN Jy 
SEALE HARRIS, M. D. 
The thrilling biography cf the man who 
reprieved diabetics from sentence of 
death . . . an absorbing story with all 
the elements of a great novel. The con- 
tribution of insulin by Frederick G. 
Banting, which has meant life to so 
many millions, is the background of a 
story which will be read by diabetics 
with deep personal interes’. The vivid 
adventure of a great personality—a 
real-life drama, with its final tragedy 
one of the most sardonic events in 
history. “Must” reading for diabetics. 
245 PAGES ILLUSTRATED $3.50 











J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
I enclose $3.50. Send me “Banting’s Miracle.” 
NAME 
STREET 


CITY, ZONE, STATE 
10 day return privilege 


guarantee) SNL 


b nen era erenaneweasasamanas eased 
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6 ATTACHMENT to a paint brush 
keeps paint off window panes when 
painting sash. It consists of a broad 
arrow-shaped light metal guard on the 
end of a flat spring fastened to the 
brush handle, which fits over the bristles 
and holds them away from wrong sur 
faces. The guard slides up the spring 
when not needed. 
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i VISIBILITY METER, for measur 
ing night visibility of traffic paint and 
oadside signs, is a visual instrament 
within which light reflected from the 
paint is compared in brightness to an 
illuminated comparison panel attached 
within to a numerical scale. The panel 
otated by the operator. 
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% SOFT DRINK VENDER automati 
cally serves a cup of Coca-Cola when a 
nickel 1s inserted in a slot. Mechanism 
drops a paper cup into place, and de 


livers into it syrup and carbonated 


drawer to catch the sharpenings. A 
draftsman’s model sharpens only the 
wood, leaving the lead untouched. 


f nde? ” re. The ‘tomer . . “ 
water unde f eSSure Dhe cust Science News Letter, August 16, 1947 


lifts a small glass window to get his 
drink. The device automatically makes %% ELECTRIC HEATER for kitchen 
change for a dime or quarter. uses, ranging from frying eggs, brown- 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1947 ing pies, and defrosting refrigerators to 
removing paint, is carried in one hand 
@ PENCIL SHARPENER, electrically |e q@ skillet, the six-inch heating hous- 
operated and shown in the picture, ing being elongated and tapered. The 
gives a medium, fine or superfine point housing is so shaped that all heat is 
by regulating a three-position lever.  yadiated in one direction. 
Housed 1n molded plastic, it contains a Science News Letter, Auguat 16, 1947 


Question Box 


ASTRONOMY GENERAL SCIENCE 
Why did the President veto the National 
Science Foundation bill? p. 99 
MEDICINE 
Is the new morphine substitute habit- 
What advantages have the new synthetic forming? p. 9%. 
fabrics p 106 
: PHYSICS 
Why did the neptunium series become How does an electric photocell detect 


tinct ? ) 101 . » 
— ' - carbon monoxide in a plane? p. 103. 








How will meteors affect spaceship travel- 


ing? p. 108 


CHEMISTRY 


DENTISTRY RADIOACTIVITY 

What disease virus has been “tagged ?”’ 
p. 102. 
WILDLIFE 


Why has a shorter season for ducks been 
How do goats play the devil? p. 110 established this year? p. 105. 


How can the dentist's drilling be pain- 
less? p. 107 


ECOLOCY 


Pictures: Cover, U. S. Navy; p. 99, Rohm & Haas Co.; p. 101, Philadelphia Zoological So- 


p. 103, Army Air Forces; p. 107, Science Service. 
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'‘E NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., Washington 6, 
week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


& NON-SKID MAT, designed par- 
ticularly for home or factory workers 
who stand long periods at table or 
bench, has both upper and lower sur- 
faces covered with hundreds of quarter- 
inch-high rubber cones. It cushions the 
feet, protects from damp floors, and 
prevents shocks from static electricity. 
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%@ GLARE SHIELD for automobile 
drivers, for attachment to the wind- 
shield by a rubber suction cup, can be 
swung up or down by a flip of the 
finger when not needed. Made of a 
tinted plastic, it cuts the glare while 
the driver watches the road by looking 
above or below the shield. 
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An » Apres Way 
Sood ey You” 


or Congratulations” 


G FT subscriptions to 
s 

wait + Science News Letter 
are as wecome in August as in December. Just 
send us your instructions—who is the for- 
tunate person and the address. A gracious 
card will be mailed if you wish. Send SNL 
for birthdays (all ages), as going away pres- 
ents for vacations, to alert youths ready for 
college, as bread-and-butter presents after 
week-end visits. Gifts are $5 a year for one 
gift, $8 for two yearly gifts. 





GIFT 


To: Science News Letter, 
1719 N St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Send SNL as gift to 
name and address writ- 
ten on attached slip. 


$___ enclosed. 
Send gift card. 


GIFT 





